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But the sense of ethical fitness in the savage and in the child may also 
contribute toward reducing the number of things for which one prays. 
"Thus the child may cease to pray for 'material' objects not because he 
finds that prayer is useless but because he comes to a sense of shame in 
'bothering God about such little things.' " 

When this process of elimination has been carried to its logical con- 
clusion, prayer reaches what Miss Strong calls its completely social type, 
in which the conception of the self has developed and the end sought is not 
some particular thing — but "the establishment of a wider, more complete 
self." Within this higher type of prayer there are two well-marked tenden- 
cies, the contemplative or aesthetic, and the practical or ethical. The former 
tends to rest in the experience as such and to surrender the little self to the 
greater one. In its extreme form this ceases to be prayer at all, as the self 
of desire is completely given up and the social relation, which is essential to 
prayer, comes to an end. The practical tendency in prayer, on the other 
hand, is to pass at once into action. This type too, like the other, when 
carried to an extreme, ceases to be prayer, though for the opposite reason. 
It is here not the little self but the alter who is lost, and prayer thus ceases 
to be a social relation and becomes merely moral action. For real prayer 
is always essentially social — an expression "of the constant social inter- 
course through which consciousness goes on." 

James Bissett Pratt 
Williams College, 

WlLLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 



THE PEACE OF THE CHURCH 

The appearance about the same time of two substantial books on the 
problem of the reorganization of our Christian forces is significant and 
encouraging. The problem will eventually be worked out not in the study 
but in the field. The long scandal will be ended at last by a gradual 
process of practical combination. But in the meantime, the more books 
the better. 

The two forces which are compelling a new consideration of our unhappy 
divisions are denominational indifference and social enthusiasm. The 
present generation is altogether indifferent to the denominational distinc- 
tions over which their fathers fought. The young Baptist does not care 
whether baptism is administered according to one ritual or another. The 
young Congregationalist and the young Presbyterian are interested in 
ecclesiastical polity only as a practical and contemporary matter; to their 
minds neither polity is of obligation, the only question is as to practical 
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effectiveness. The young Episcopalian may be somewhat more tenacious 
of his distinctive positions than his neighbors, but even he will agree that the 
only strong argument for the bishop is that which depends not on history 
but on the actual merits of the office; the important matter is not the age 
of the bishop but his ability to do his work. The young Unitarian and the 
young Universalist are at a loss to explain why they, stand apart from their 
brethren. The old denominational controversies are obsolete. They 
survive only as dim and unintelligent prejudices and superstitions. 

On the other hand, the souls of our youth are aflame with social enthusi- 
asm. They have come out of the long past wherein the minds of men were 
given to theology and polity, into a splendid present where ideals are con- 
cerned with the betterment of society. These young men, in all our 
churches, are trying to bring about a present and local realization of the 
kingdom of heaven. They are engaged in the great business of increasing 
the health and happiness of daily life. As they proceed in their humane 
endeavors, they find themselves confronting two very serious difficulties: 
the difficulty of general social conditions and the difficulty of organized 
social evils. It is like trying to cure the malaria of a family whose house 
stands in the middle of a malarious marsh and whose neighbors are interested 
not only in keeping up the marsh but in poisoning the water. The thing 
to do is to eject the neighbors and to drain the marsh. But this is beyond 
the power of the individual. It demands the united force of the community. 
The young people who find their efforts blocked by social conditions which 
prey upon the bodies of their neighbors, and by social organizations which 
prey upon their bodies and their souls, find also that the church is ineffective 
to undertake this crying need. Over against organization must be set 
organization; and our forces are divided. The result is that the social 
worker is not only indifferent to our outgrown denominational eccentricities, 
but cordially despises and detests them. He perceives that they are one 
most mighty hindrance to the setting up of the kingdom of heaven. 

This is the situation which makes the division of Christendom intolerable. 
Mr. Spence thinks that we might escape by a restoration of the Christian 
Ecclesia 1 which he understands to mean a union of the Christians of the 
community, a city church. What he wants is "a local union of Christians 
of every sect and party, loyally pledged to reserve their entire influence and 
power as citizens, for Christ." For such a union he provides a long and 
detailed body of by-laws, prescribing the duties of a considerable number 
of committees, and arranging for the necessary elections. His proposition 

1 Christian Reunion: A Plan for the Restoration of "the Ecclesia of God." By Frank 
Spence. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1909. 352 pages. 
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is Christian reunion by town-meeting. He would take over into the hands 
of the community in general all of the present functions of the churches 
except preaching and the administration of the sacraments. 

Mr. Spence's proposals are so elaborate as to hinder their excellent 
purpose. What is needed at this stage of the proceedings is not a form of 
organization but a suggestion of certain matters on which the Christian 
citizens might reasonably unite for better efficiency. For example, we 
might combine our forces in the administration of charity, in the systematic 
visitation of the town, in the maintenance of schools for social teaching — 
sewing-schools and cooking-schools — in the providing of recreation, in the 
conduct in general of the activities which make up the institutional side 
of parish life. Mr. Spence's idea is admirable, but such an idea must be 
left to grow naturally like a tree; it cannot be erected from specifications 
like a house. 

Professor Briggs 2 has in mind not only a union of the Christians of 
the community for better humanitarian service, but a formal reorganization 
of the churches. This is a much more difficult and remote matter than 
that which is considered by Mr. Spence. Dr. Briggs is much assisted in his 
discussion by the fact that he knows by experience both the Presbyterian 
and the Episcopal point of view, and is thereby enabled to interpret the one 
to the other. He deals with the matter ecclesiastically, going back into 
history, and taking account of inveterate prejudices or convictions. Then 
he discusses the biblical doctrine of the church, the historic episcopate, 
the validity of orders, the creeds and the sacraments, and comes finally 
to the discussion raised among Catholics by the Pope's encyclical against 
modernism, and among Protestants by Dr. Newman Smyth's essay on 
"Passing Protestantism." 

A great obstacle to any general reunion of the churches is found by Dr. 
Briggs in the original root of bitterness from which the divisions grew — 
the position of the pope. A constitutionalized papacy, restraining the papal 
supremacy from civil, economic, scientific, and philosophical matters, and 
confining the realm of the pope to faith 1 and morals, might make some 
co-operation possible. Nothing, however, could be further from such an 
ideal than the contemporary utterances of the Vatican. But a greater 
obstacle still is the subordination of the fraternal principle in religion. In 
the rise of this principle as a dominating factor in our private life is the 
assurance of eventual reunion. "It must be evident to all," says Dr. 
Briggs, "that we have come into an ethical age, a sociological age, an age 

2 Church Unity. By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: Scribner, 1909. 
459 pages- $ 2 -5°- 
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which resents mere dogma and insists upon the realities of life." And he 
quotes from Harnack an application of this spirit of the age to the situation 
in the churches. 

(a) The confessional or credal differences of the two churches [Roman and 
Protestant] must be entirely removed from the political sphere; (6) each party 
must try to be perfectly just to the other; (c) all useless controversies must be 
avoided and a fair and honest method of controversy instituted; (d) each church 
must earnestly try to appreciate the religious and spiritual life of the other; 
(e) a higher uniting, and the attainment of a truth which now lies beyond the 
grasp of both churches, must be held up as the final ideal. The faithful appli- 
cation of these principles in Christian brotherhood will eventually accomplish 
the reunion of Christendom. 

George Hodges 

Episcopal Theological School 
Cambridge, Mass. 



THE OPPORTUNITIES OF A MODERN PASTOR 

The American pulpit has enjoyed the services of few more useful men 
than Washington Gladden who, for many years has been the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Columbus, Ohio. He not only has been 
leader in his own denomination but has exerted a widening influence upon 
the life of the nation, particularly through his books whose titles run to 
something like thirty. 

In a volume, which is not exactly an autobiography and yet has much 
of the value of such a work, Dr. Gladden tells something of his experiences 
through seventy odd years. 1 His comments upon the school life of his 
boyhood are interesting as revealing something of the value which hard- 
ship and the limitation of country life afford in the making of character. 
His experiences in college, seminary, and early pastorates are also sugges- 
tive. In all of these matters, however. Dr. Gladden maintains a reticence 
in reference to his own personal life and experiences which is not wholly 
accounted for by his modesty of spirit. Perhaps the chief defect of the 
book as a work in the disclosure of character is this restraint which con- 
sciously or unconsciously has been put upon the pen. So much is told 
regarding the influences in the midst of which his career was shaped that 
it would be profoundly interesting to know something further of those 
inner experiences which make up the significant forces of a useful career. 

The most valuable element in this life story is its sensible and inter- 
preting comment upon the public life of America during the past fifty years 

1 Recollections. By Washington Gladden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909 
431 pages. $2.00 net. 



